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The GKAIRMM (Brazil) i I declare open the sixty-eighth plenary meeting of 
the Conference of the Eighteen Nation Conmittee on Disarmament. 

;-ir. TARABANOV (.Bulgaria) ( translation from Fren ch); It was vdth mixed 
feelings cf satisfaction and regret that the delegation of the People's Republic of 
Bulgaria leexned a few days ago that the co-Chairmen had reached a limited agreement 
on the text of article 4 of the draft treaty on general and complete disarmajp.ent, 
defining the main objectives, the obligations, ajid the length of the first stage of 

disarmament (yavIDC/55) . 

Des-oite the many brackets v;hich enclose the essential provisions of article 4 
concerning the main measures of disarmament during the first stage, the conpilation 

f this text enables the Cofiimittee to get on with its work of drafting the succeeding 
articles, prescribing the specific disexmament measures in the first stage. This 
shows once more that, with good will and the desire to succeed on both sides, the 
proced^are recommended by the co-Chairmen for work on the first stage (Si.iDC/52) can, 
after all, give positive results. 

By introducing our proposal on article 4 (ENDC/Lav/Rev.l) we were trying, as 
the co-Chairmen and other representatives hu7e said, to do what we could to establish 
a compromise between the attitudes underlying the two drafts before us, th.ose of the 
United States (ENDC/3C) and of the Soviet Union (SMDC/2) . 

We have also tried to em.body the constructive suggestions and opinions expressed 
by other delegations during the discussion. 

'we notice that the provisions of our proposal borrowed from the United States 
draft treaty and complying with wishes expressed by other delegations — on, for 
example, transition from one stage to the next, and nuclesj disarmament mcasuj-es ~ 
have all been accepted and written into the preliminary draft article 4. These 
paragraphs certainly have some importance in the search for an agreement. They caji 
help towards success in drafting a treaty on general and complete disarmaiaent . 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that the provisions borrowed from tlie 
corresponding articles of the Soviet draft have all, or nearly all, been left in 
brackets. This is the more discouraging since these axe precisely the provisions 
that give a sense of urgency to general and complete disarm^ient in the first stage 
and define its scope. They are also the provisions which could satisfy the people's 
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desire to see the threat of nuclear war practically removed in the first stage of the 
disarmament process • ' ife must conclude that our common efforts to reach a compromise 
have not produced the results we hoped for^ and have not succeeded in keeping the 
main provisions out of brackets • This compels, me to make a few remarks c 

Firsts while the Soviet Union has. agreed that the time limit for completing the 
first stage be fixed at twenty-four months instead of the perfectly adequate fifteen 
months proposed in its initial draft ^ the United States remains inflexibly in its 
original position and insists on the three -year limit it proposed at the outset. It 
is regretta,ble that^ after the concessions made by the Soviet Union on the length of 
the first stage ^ the United States has not seen its x^ay to meet the Soviet Union in 
this gesture of good will* 

Secondly^ it is difficult to understand why paragraph 2, embodying the Indian 
delegation's suggestion about the first-stage measures of nuclear disarmament^ has 
had to be embellished by the following addition in single brackets s 

"(<, including halting the production of fissionable materials for use 

in, nuclear weapons) o '• (EHDC/55> Pol) 

This is a new attempt to represent cessation of the production of fissionable 
materials for use in nuclear weapons as a disarmajaent measuTCo But it is perfectly 
clear to anyone with the most elementary notion of disarmajTient and modern v/eapons 
that cessation of the production of fissionable materials for military purposes can 
in no way be considered as a disarmament measure. Everyone knows that vast quantities of 
fissionable materials have already been stockpiled by the nuclear Powers. ;::veryone 
knows J toop that the nuclear weapons already produced are^ in the opinion of e:qDerts^ 
aiTiply sufficient to destroy our planet several times over. 

What; however <> is most regrettable is that the proposal simultaneously to 
eliminate all nuclear weapon vehicles and military bases on foreign territory^ and 
to withdraw all troops from these territories ^ should once again be obstinately 
opposed by the United States delegation. For we should stress that this was 
precisely the paragraph which made possible an agreement on the abolition of nuclear 
weapon vehicles and therefore on rem.oval of the threat of nuclear war in the first 
stage of disarmaraent. 
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In -the' discussion on point 5(b) of the co -Chairmen's recoi^aendations on the 
Committee's e-cenda (EI^IDC/52, p. 2), it was argued tnat .he abolition of nucleej: 
weapons vehicles and the elimination of militar- bases in foreign territory vrould 
affect the balance between the two parties. It was recommended that we should 
follow the method of an -'across-the-board" percentage reduction proposed in the 
United States draft. The -iestern delegations eiqolain that the "across-the-board" 
principle is the only m.eexas of maintaining the -Dresent military balance. But it is 
difficult to understand how a measure like the abolition of nuclear weapon vehicles, 
which concerns both oarties equally, could affect the balance of forces", aiid how the 
liquidation of military bases in foreign territory and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from these territories, which concerns both parties to the sme extent and not 
one of them only could affect the balance of forces. 

ivliile dealing with this question I should like to touch briefly on the argument 
by which the Cojiadiaji representative, I'ir. Burns, tried on 6 August to show that the 
abolition of nuclear weapon vehicles and of military bases in foreign territory would 
tilt the balciice at the end of the first stage in favour of the socialist countries 
(ENDC/PV.66, ■:?^. LI et seq.) To give us a figure to serve his purpose — rejection 
of the Soviet proposals for the abolition of nuclear weapon vehicles and of bases 
in foreign territory — the Canadian representative sought to prove that the Turkish 
and Greek forces, which according to a British military review amount to 680,000 men, 
would be of no use whatever as they could not be transported to the scene of the 
decisive battle. Mr. Burns said, in facti 

"He (l-ir. Zorin) objected to my excluding Turkey and Greece from 
the total of the NATO forces which could exercise any effect on 
that front, ait Mr. Zorin's military advisers know perfectly 
well that Greek and Turkish troops would have to be first moved 
bv' sea,, coid then make a lonp road or rail Journey; and Ibng 
before they had even got part of the way the decisive battle 
would have been foiight and over. 

■'ysr, Zorin also made the point that sorae forces of the 
V/a.rs.cT.T Pact Powers would have to face T.no«.. of Greece :jad Turkey 
on the Macedonian .cront, and some to face Turkish troops in the 
Caucasus. That is doubtless so, but even if we allow that 200,000 
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Soviet troops would have to be stationed on those fronts^, and others j 
and that some of the Bulgarian and Romanian forces would aj-so have to 
face Turkish and Greek troopSp yet my basic argument is ujitouchedo'^( ENDC/FV»66,p»17 ) 
I make this short digression because 9 as everyone can see^ this aspect of the 
problem of balance directly concerns Bulgaria* 

Are we to understand from the Canadian representative's statement that NATO 
does not intend to take into account the front formed^ or to be formed^ .py the 
frontiers of Turkey and Greece^ or to fight on the main front? Have the NATO allies 
of Turkey and Greece no intention of bothering about the Macedonian, front ^ as 
Fir. Burns states^ nor the Thracian front ^ which is a continuation of the Macedonian 
front constituted by the Bulgar-Turkish frontier? Do they not intend to bother 
about the Caucasian front which v/ould be constituted on the Turkish-Soviet frontier? 
If those are their intentions ^ it would be very interesting if they said so noWo 
Then the l/arsaw Pact coujitries could for their part take no account of the troops 
opposed to the Turkish and Greek troops o Moreover^ if the Western countries do not 
intend to use their allies^ troops^ if these troops are unimportant and useless^ 
would it not be better to spare the military budgets of those countries the 
unnecessary overload? That i^ould tend immediately to improve the political 
atmosphere in the Balkajis* 

It is well knovm that for years the People's Republics of Bulgaria and Romania 
have been suggesting to the Governments of Turkey and Greece an agreement on a 
series of m^easures to transform the Balkans into a denuclearized zone^, conclude a 
non-aggression pact^ and reduce armed forces more or less to frontier guards. 
If the IJestem Powers do not intend to take the Tiorkish and Greek troops into 
account^ why do they not let their allies^ Turkey and Greece^ Icnow that this is 
their firm intention? That might promote peaceful coexistence and mutual 
understanding in the Balkans 5 that might make for peace. 

But we see facts that prove the exact opposite. Wot only do the Western 
Powers not tell their allies in the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean that 
they do not consider their troops capable of contributing to the ''decisive battle ^^^ 
as Mr. Burns puts it^. but every day they make more and more intensive preparations 
to develop the Macedonian and Thracian fronts against Bulgaria^ and the Caucasian 
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fr oat against the Soviet Union. Last year they again held great military 
manoeavres in close co-operation with. Tui^kish and Greek troops on oar southern 
and south-eastern frontiers. The roi^rmament of the NATO countries adjacent to 
Bulgaria with the most Diodern weapons — rockets and atomic weapons — not only 
continues but is being intensified. 

In this connexion I should like to draw attention to an interview which the 
United States General Lindsley gave to ttr. Ilias Dimitrakopoules , political editor 
of the Greek newspaper Athens Daily Post , on 12 February I960 : 

"Questions Do you consider that the establishment of intermediate-range 
ballistic-fliissile bases on ureek territory will strengthen the country's 
defensive capacity, or do you consider that their establishment in Turkey 
and Italy does away with the need to establish them on Greek territory? 

"Answer:: We consider the South European zone of NATO a single entity, 
and we are obtaining the armaments necessary to carry out our tasks in the 
region as a whole, so as to be able to meet any threat and maintain our 
deterrent strength. -Of course, the more intermediate-range ballistic- 
missile bases NATO has in- the South European zone, the greater will bo our 
deterrent strength." 
That is' the present situation and the- present plan for the Turkish and Greek 
armies, which according to Mr. Burns do not count in the East-West balance of 

force in Europe. 

As the People's Republic of Bulgaria adjoins a region where the Western 
Powers are making great efforts to organize a striking force against the socialist 
countries and directly against ourselves, we are particularly interested in this 
question. If, however, the Western Powers do not intend to use the forces which 
they are preparing in this region, it would be a very good thing if they said so 
more clearly and consistently than they have done so far. It might perhaps help 
to change the lines along which relations between the Balkan countries are 
developing, and open new opportunities for their development. 



1/ Translated from French. 
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In conclusion I should like to express the hope that the Western delegations 
will try again .to reconsider their position on the essential disarmament measur^^ 
which should be in the first stage of any progranme of general and complete 
disarmament worthy of the name. By agreeing on the essential disarmament measures 
to be included in the first stage, such as the abolition of nuclear weapon vehicles 
and the liquidation of military bases in foreign territory, we shall allay the 
fears of the peoples and assure them that the threat of a nuclear war is practically 
remove do 

Mr> DEAN (United States of America): First let me say very briefly 
that at the meeting of the Sub-Cominittee on a Treaty for the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests which was held yesterday afternoon it was agreed, subject to 
the approval of the Conference, to recommend a plenaiy meeting on that subject 
on Tuesday next, 14 Augusts 

This morning I should like to discuss in this Committee the question of 
verification in connexion with requirements for verifying fulfilment of stage I 
obligations regarding armaments which include, of course, military vehicles capable 
of delivering both nuclear and conventional weapons* As the Conference is well 
aware, the United States disarmament plan provides in stage I for the reductioi* 
of approximately one-third of such armaments* In addition to that reduction of 
30 per cent the production of m.ajor armaments would be halted except for 
replacements* There would be no increase in such arma-nents above the levels 
prescribed for stage !• 

The question we should like to discuss at this time is: how can each party 
be given the necessary assurance that, the agreed upon reductions are in fact taking 
place in accordance with an agreed schedule, that production is in fact being 
limited •..:> agreoJ,; and t.hat ag.7eed remaining levels are not exceeded? This 
question is germane to the disarmament plan of the Soviet Union as well as to the 
disarmament plan of the United States* In the first stage of both plans major 
armaments are being reduced from one level to a lower level? the problem of 
assuring that armaments are not hidden is a crucial one in either plan, although 
it is posed even more rapidly and more acutely by the Soviet proposal of certain 
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100 per cent cuts in the first stage of disarmament o In both plans production 
of major armaments is curtailed^ and in both therefore there remains the key 
question of assuring that clandestine production is not going on. 

Verification of the reduction of major armaments involves three types of 
measures. One is verification that the arms to be reduced are^ in fact, destroyed or 
converted to pec-'ceful purposes • The second is verification to ensure that the 
production of new types of armaments has, in fact, been halted and that strict 
limitations on the amount of production for replacement have not been exceeded* 
The third is verification to assure that remaining quantities -•<" -rmam^^ts do not 
exceed agreed levels -^ to do this it must be assured that undeclared weapons 
are not hidden or that undeclared production facilities do not, in fact, exist. 
Viy purpose in speaking today is to give some elaboration of each of these 
three types of verification measures and then to coroment on some aspects of 
verification in general* The first aspect of verification for major armaments 
involves a check to see that weapons being reduced are actually destroyed or, if 
not destroyed, are — in fact and in truth — converted to peaceful purposes* 
Both the plans of the United States and the Soviet Union now before the 
Conference provide ■^^■y^ that type of verification. 

Under the United States plan, during the first year 10 per cent of armaments 
to be reduced would be brought to agreed depots for destruction or for conversion 
to peaceful uses. Vie m.ust deonrlR inhere those agreed depots should be located 
in each of our respective countries, and what types of armaments are to be 
deposited at each depot. These questions of detail need not be decided at this 
moment, but they must in time be worked out. In the United States plan a 
reduction of 10 per cent of the armaments in 12 months will involve many thousands 
of individual pieces of armaments, and the actual dismantling of those many 
thousana oi pieces — wiiicn must, taKe p±ace uaua v/eeR and each month — is a 
prouucDD uxiao i^dLii proceed smoothly and efficiently only if an agreed upon schedule 
is worked out prior to the entry into force of the treaty. 

One question, for example, is; must the armament to be reduced be in usable 
form before it is Dlaced in the oHMnt? That is, must a piane be actually flyable, 
or a tank workable, or a submarine able to ^r,pr>^te efficiently sn'hmereed*, that is, 
are we going to count a submarine as a submarine if most of its effective parts 
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have been removed before it is turned over to the depot? If we did not require 
that armaments be usable it is possible that a country might dismantle only its 
most run-down equipment ---' that is., its most out-.of-date or its most inefficient 
equipment and, perhaps, even some with parts missing. It might ''cannibalize" a 
piece of equipment, retain all the parts and turn over only the shell. If that 
were permitted, to what extent would it be a violation of the agreement? Some 
of these problems are dealt with in the two papers submitted by the representative 
of the United Kingdom (ENDC/53 and ENDG/$4)« Although these are most important 
questions they are, in fact, easier to solve than the other two types of 
verification measures I mentioned earlier. Also, the methods for solution 
suggested by the United States and the Soviet Union do not seem —on the surface, 
at least, for this type of measure — to be too far apart. 

The second aspect of verification for major armaments concerns productiont 
Both the Soviet Union and United States plans provide for a limitation on the 
production of major armaments o In the Soviet plan, production of vehicles 
capable of delivering nuclear weapons is supposed to be halted. As has been 
mentioned, there is a most considerable amount of ambiguity in the Soviet draft 
in that it also provides for the production of rockets, for the peaceful 
exploration of space. kTiether something is for the peaceful exploration of space 
or for warlike purposes may only be subjective in the mind of the particular 
nation. We do not know to what extent production of conventional armaments would 
be stopped under the Soviet plan. We are waiting for some Soviet comments on 
these as well as other points in the Soviet plan which are to us quite unclear* 
When it is said that something will not be destroyed because it is for the 
peaceful exploration of space, I submit that that is merely a subjective 
explanation. 

Under the United States plan all facilities involved in the production of 
major armaments would be declared in toto . We would submit a list of all the 
plants in the United States that have been producing major armaments. That list 
would be accompanied by certain specific kinds of information which we, the parties, 
would deem necessary to present to the international disarmament organization. 
For example, we might want to specify the types of armaments or parts thereof being 
produced or assembled at each facility, and certain other economic records might 
also be supplied to the international disarmament organization. 
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To verify that production was in fact being lii^iited according to the agreement^ 
the United States plan does not require tne stationjjig of inspectors at all 
production plants^ but only at those that are relevant. The United States plan 
makes a distinction betv/een all military production facilities and relevant military 
production facilities. In other i/ords. under the United States plan the declaration 
would include a listing describing the nature cind looation of all facilities 
involved in the production of major armaments. Kov/ever^ inspectors would not 
necessarily have access to ail major production facilities that v/ould be declared. 
Our plan only calls for inspectors to have access to relevent facilities- v/hereyer 
they are located in the territories of parties to the trea,ty. 

What do we mean by ''relevcint facilities''? The United States delegation does 
not think it is necessary at this time to give a detailed definition, of. what it 
meams by this teitri "relevant facilities"; but some mention can be made of Tvhat 
we do and of what we do not mean by that term in order that representatives may 
think about it. We should not want inspectors to have access to every facility 
producing only small parts of a given nuclear delivery vehicle or other armament • 
We do not think that that would be either efficient or necessary^ but we should 
want inspectors to have access to all the major assembly plants for armaments and 
to all pl?.nts producing key parts for each armament. For example^ they ought to 
have access to plants producing missile engines^ air frcuiies_, and tank bodies. 
Perhaps even fuel production facilities might also be included, I mention these 
by way of examples. 

The third aspect of verification for major armaments is that if each party is 
reducing its armame.nts by a certain percentage of its total aimount^ then there must 
be sc4:ie means to assure that the declaration of the total is an accurate and not 
a fictitious figure. There must .also be verification that clandestine production 
is not going on^, either in that country or by contract in other countries* 

The hiding of weapons or the concealir.ent of production must be prevented. 
Let us look for a mom.ent at x^iat might happen if a State did attempt to hide 
certain weapons. Let us just assume that a State has^ for example^ 500 
inter- continental ballistic missiles of v/lxLch^ under the United States plan^ 
30 per cent would be reduced in stage I — that is^ 150 missiles. But if — . instead 
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of the true number^ 500 missiles — that State declared only 300 missiles that 
would mean that 90 and not the correct number of 150 v7ould need to be reduced. 

During the very early part of the disaiiname^+- nrocess a 'discrepancy of 60 
missiles in the number that should have been destroyed comparea ^o the large number 
retained might or might not affect a Staters security to a crucial extent • But 
only the other day the Soviet Union tested a weapon of some 40 megatons and it is 
supposed to have tested another of 5S megatons^ or perhaps even more^ And as these 
weapons go up to perhaps 100 megatons^ the concealment of half a dozen weapons of 
that size would be very significants As the process goes on^^ as the countries 
reduce their armaments^ naturally the importance of the concealed number does 
become really crucial <, It becomes far more important as ^A^e proceed f ran stage 
to stage • 

By stage III^ this assumed State concealing inter-continental ballistic 
missiles would have 200 left lAhile the State not concealing missiles would have none. 
The implications of this situation need not be laboured. Under the Soviet plan 
the importance of accurately verifying the total amount becanes even more crucial 
in stage I because every military missile^ every aircraft^ every ship^ every tank^ 
every piece of artillery^ every rocket and every spacecraft capable of delivering 
a nuclear weapon ^ ^d.thout any exception^ would have to be destroyed or converted 
to peaceful uses over a period of two years. 

In the past the United States had a position on verification v/hich involved 
verification before actual disarmament took place. Previously the United States 
^|iad proposed verification of initial levels and either verification of reductions 
k^ verification of remaining levels • Excluding the question of production^ if 
initial levels and actual reductions could be verified^ it would not be as 
necessary to verify ronaiaing levels as it would be if the declaration was not 
subject to verification at the very beginning of the disarmament process. This 
would be the most accurate^ the most efficient and the most consistent with modern 
accounting methods. But in view of the attitude that has been expressed by the 
Soviet Union vd.th respect to any verification of initial levels before the actual 
process of reduction has begun — ■ since the Soviet delegation refuses to go along 
Tvith that theory — the United States and other Powers have suggested the 
possibility of another approach to verification^ in order to make progress. 
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It is fundamental that vie understand the real significance of the verification 
of agreed remaining levels has necessarily been increased by a >jil].ingness of the 
United States and other Powers to forgo verification of initial levels before any 
reductions take place. That is the way accountants would normally do it^ but the 
Soviet Union has objected to that proposal. 

With respect to this third aspect of the verification question^ the United States 
has suggested the possibility of a plan for verification by selecting only a certain 
portion of the territory of a country to be inspected ^.t a time^ Vie have termed 
this verification by zones. Thus^ the amount of inspection on any country ^s 
territory would be related to the amount of disarmament undertaken and to the degree 
of risk involved o 

In the United States plan as now presented some disarmament actually takes 
place before any verification « In other words ^ armaments would be taken iron their 
arsenals and placed in agreed depots under the supervision of the international 
disarmament organization. This is a part of the reduction process and would take 
place before any actual verification had occurred* 

So what is importaat is to ensure that the armaments placed in a depot for 
destruction or conversion to peaceful purposes accurately represent the actual 
types and the actual number of armaments that each nation hiis agreed to reduce 
mthin a determined schedule. If one does not start off accurately every other 
reduction is of coui-se coloured aceurdingly. If there were no opportunities to 
verify the accuracy of the remaining levels each State party to the treaty would 
have no assurance whatsoever thcit a given percentage of a nation ^s armaments was in 
fact and in truth beiag destroyed. 

The United Sta.tes has suggested^ purely for illustrative purposes^ that before 
armaments placed in the international disaraiament organization's supervised depots 
are destroyed each party to -the trea^ty would divide its territory into an agreed 
number of zones. Let me Sc;,y scmething about this term "agreed number of a.ppropriate 
zones '^ Let me make it clear that the United States has no fixed idea about how 
many zones there should be for £iny pa^rticular country or what is the best or most 
efficient size for a zone in any particular country. Vfe have been hoping that the 
Soviet Union would give us sane ideas on how it would like to see verifica^tion carried 
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out J but;, since the Soviet Union has not responded at all and has so far failed to 
give any details whatsoever on this question of verifi cation ;, let me describe sane 
of the possible methods for determjjiing zones ^ We want to put them before our 
colleagues clearly for their consideration. 

One possibility is to divide a counti^j'^ into a small number of zones of 
approximately equal size. For example, v/ithout prejudice ;, and using very simple 
arithjnetic in order to make the presentation of the problem as simple as possible^ 
let us take nine zones. In that case it w^ould be likely that only one zone would 
be chosen for inspection at any one timoo Tha^t x^rould mean that over a staged 
disarmament process consisting of three steps within each stage one zone would be 
inspected for each step of each stage o Once a zone had been inspected it vrould 
remain open for further inspection. By the end of stage III all zones would ho.ve 
been inspected , 

A system involvDJQg a small number of large zones might work sonev/hat as follows^ 
and I give this also just by way of example and \\dthout prejudice* In this 
example^ before the beginning of the inspection process pa.rties to the treaty 
would divide their territory into an agreed number of large zones and would decLare 
by zones to the international disarmament organization the total number of forces 
and the total namber of armaments of the types to be limited. At the very 
beginning of the disarmament process one side would choose a zone in each country 
of the other side* As soon as the zone was selected the host country would declare 
for the selected zone the detailed location of the forces and agreed armaments in 
that zonoo Once a zone had been selected for inspection no forces or agreed 
armaments could be shifted to or from that zone until inspection was under wayj 
after that^ shifts to or from that zone would be permitted^ provided that sufficient 
notice had been given to the inspecting authorities and that the declared 
inventories ware adjusted accordingly* 

In order to deter or discover any a.ttempts to remove forces or limited armaments 
fron the zone in question each side would be allox\red to station inspectors at major 
airports and at major railv/ay and highway centres situated on railways ajid highways 
crossing the boundaries of the zones or located near zonal bound£iries to the extent 
deemed necessary by the inspecting authorities. VJhien a zone had been selected the 
inspectors stationed in it would be free to start immediateDy to employ such 
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verification measures as they might deem necessary, including mobile inspection teams 
and aerial photography. The inspectors situated at rail and highway centres near 
the bo'ondaries of the selected zone v/ould be entitled to check to ensure that no 
forces or agreed armaments were removed from the selected zone after the moment of 
selection* The inspection of the first zone would take place during the first step 
of the first stage, Tv/o more zones would be inspected during the second and third 
steps of stage 1« Similar procedures would be followed in the second stage ^ if there 
should be only nine zones — which/ as I said^ is the example I took for illustrative 
purposes only<, 

Another possibility might be to have a large number of small zones. Each 
country could be divided into an agreed number of zones ^ For example, the United 
States might be divided into some 200 to 400 zones. In that case several zones, 
the number of which would be agreed upon, would be chosen for inspection at a time. 
• The host country v/ould provide the international disarmament organization with the 
total number of forces and agreed amaments in each zone. The host country might 
appoint a senior military representative in each zone who would keep more detailed 
records of the disposition of agreed armaments and forces in his zonOo Inspection 
teams of the international disarmament organization would be permitted to travel 
by prescribed routes at times of their own choosing to the cities in v/hich the senior 
zonal military -representatives were located. The inspection would involve the 
physical count ~ using sane sampling, such as counting one unit ^^^t of five, or. any 
other agreed system — of forces and agreed- armaments « 

Under this exam^ple, in order to relate the amount of inspection to the actual 
amount of disaimament and to the degree of risk, the number of zonal inspections 
made during the first step of stage I might be relat: vely small. The number of 
zonal inspections could be increased in the second stop., and so on, as experience 
warranted, so that the number of zonal inspections in any step- would be ger^rally 
related to the actual amount of disarmament and to the risks: incurred. 

It is important to stress that only Wxhen a zone or zones were selected for 
inspection would the specific geographical location of any armaments be declared. 
Prior to that the declaration would cover only totals of troops and armaments in a 
zone without indicating their actual location or deployment. If the area of each 
zone were fairly large — as wou?d surely be the case in both the United States and 
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the Soviet Union ~. then the initial general declaration on the military establishment 
in the zone wouxa noti. givt; ^ ixuboixe Jr'ower aii.y iiLLxxtarixy uti^xux T.^re-e-o inlormation^ 
as the' Soviet Union has xiicurrecx^iy; claimed. Alter one xocation of armaments had been 
given the international disaniiament organization would check the zone or .zones to ensure 
that the declaration of armaments /within that zone given earlier^ but without location 
at that time^ was accurate. 

What would the disarmament inspectors look for in a zone? They would not go to 
relevant. production facilities because other inspectors would already have been 
stationed at such facilities* They would verify the levels of forces and armaments, 
declared for that zone as well as check for undeclared production facilities. 

I should Hke to point out also that prior to the declarations each State. would 
be free to distribute its armaments and military forces throughout the zones, as it . 
wished^ Each State would be free also to draw the armed forces and aitaament.^ to be 
reduced f rom ;fr^atever zone it wished^ although of course if part of the forces and 
aims to be reduced were drawn from a zone selected -^nr in^^np^+.-ion the State would 
necessarily have to inform the international disarmament organization so that it 
declaration: for that zone could be appropriately modified • 

These possible verification arrangements, examples of which I have hp.p.n 
describing — and I wish to emphasize that they are onlv exnmnles — are airnpH pt 
starting the disarm^Lment process -with a limitea aiaounx. of inspeccion* The degree of 
verification would necessarily have to be increased as the number of armaments 
destroyed grew larger ana the consequences to a nax^ionis sequrity became more serious 
in the event of one nation hiding arms in violation or. tne agreement. In the early 
steps of disarmament the access to the . territory of a nation would be small conpared 
to the amount of. access at later stages^ when accuracy would be cone, much more 
important. That concept is intended to meet the concerns of those States^ such as 
the Soviet Union, which fee3 that thev must onno.eal as much ^ ^ ^^nrmation as possible » 
The problem of concealing may be somewhat more complicated in countries where people 
may move around freely vri.thout permission from the authorities^ or where there is a 
free Press. 

Let me conclude my remarks by stressing once again the purpose of verification 
in a disarmament agreement. The purpose of ver*^* -^-^ ^--^tion -^.^ thp- sam^^ •>-egardless 
of whether the disarmament ^^asure i.^ a treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
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or a reduction of major armaments and the halting of production of such ai^aments<, 
Each party to disarmament wajits to know that the other parties are in fact and in 
truth ^'^HV'^->--incr to the spirit and letter of the agreement^ for a country violating 
the agreement might achieve a distinct military advantage^ >jith all the political 
consequences that can flow irom such an advantage o Such a countiy might be tempted 
to use that military advantage for political aggrandizement^ which might take the 
fomi of aggression o The key reason for verification measures is to prevent any 
country achieving a secret and cmcial military advantage as a result of a disarmament 
agreement. The military advantage • gained would not even have to be decisive; it 
would only need to be enougn to persuade one party that its advajitage was sufficient 
to warrant running uuo rioko ox an adventure which might include war* 

. There is still another reason why efficient verification is most important. 
If one party to an agreement thinks another party is hiding arms ^ or secretly 
producing weapons^ or secretly testing weapons^ but cannot check on the other party ^s 
territory to ascertain the facts ^ then tension and discord xvill mounts Past 
experiences have sho^^^l that not knowing the true situcation vdth regard to what is 
going on in another country can. increase international tensions and can result in 
irresponsible action. It is like the patient who thinks he has a dreadful and 
incurable disease but cannot get to a doctor for a diagnosis ^ His ignorance 
concerning his trouble m.ay turn to fearj he thinks the worst may be happening^ and 
his fear may lead li^jn to commi-t irrational acts Like the proper diagnosis^ 
verification is needed so that doubt can be dispelled and so that no one need harbour 
fea,rs which may have no basis in fact but which may nevertheless poison the 
international atmosphere « . Great reassurance comes from knowing the true situation^ 
whether it be in diagnosing an illness^ in ascertaining that one country is not 
secretly arming against another or in detemiing that a country is not testing nuclear 
weapons in violation of an agreement c 

For its part the United States is prepared to accept, som.e limited or calculated 
risks in a aisarmajnent programme^ for the continuation of the arms: race itself involves 
risk for all of us. But the risks relating to verification must not be so large or 
so uncertain that they either threaten the basic security of States or poison the 
international atmosphere to such an extent that the various stages of disarmament 
cannot go on*. 
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Ifith these criteria in mind the United States has searched for ways in which 
the concerns relating to verification that have been expressed by the Soviet Union 
in the past might be mete A result of that search has been the suggestion that 
we study together whether the concept of zonal inspection might open avenues to 
verification arrangements accepte.ble to all and yet affording a reasonable degree 
of assurance that obligations undertaken were in fact being fulfilled. We do not 
claim that we knovj all the answers in connexion \d.th the problem of verification; 
far from ito But ^^^e do urge the Soviet Government to consider these suggestions 
seriously^ to study them and to reply to them. For our part^ we are prepared to 
consider all Soviet suggestions and to discuss specific questions or concerns 
regarding those suggestions., or any that other Governments represented here may have* 
Indeed,, if the Soviet delegation or anv other delegation has alternative proposals^ 
by all means let us hear them; let us nave them on the table so that we can study 
them. We are not putting these zona,l proposals before the Committee vdth any idea 
at all that they are necessarily the complete answer to the problem^ but we do put 
them forward as concrete suggestions in order that we may make progress . 

If there are defects in them let us hear about them. If members of the Committee 
want to ask questions about them we are quite prepared to answer any and all questions 
with respect to them. We have no axe to grind with respect to these suggestions. 
Nor do we think that they are necessarily perfect — in fact we know that they are 
not perfect — and if any delegation has any suggestions to m.ake or any ways of 
improving them^ we will be most delighted to listen to the suggestions and ansv/er 
the questions^ either here in public meetings or in private. But if we are to make 
progress on disarmament^ as I am sure we all want to^ a dialogue is necessary. 
There is no point in continuing endlessly a discussion v/ith oneself, .which v/e have 
been doing so far^ I am sorry to say^ on the zonal suggestion*. l^'ly delegation hopes 
that the dialogue and the serious questioning^ serious examination and serious work 
on these problem.s of verification will start now and i-dll move progressively forward. 

Mr^ ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian' ): 
The Soviet delegation intended this morning to sum up to some extent the discussion 
of paragraph 5 (b) of our agreed progratrune of work for the study of the questions 
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of stage I, and it is ny iiatention to do so later on; but the statement which th.. 
United States rftnrp.s.-nr.aoxve nas nust made xnterested me. I shall therefore taKe 
the liberty of devoting the first part of my statament v^ one views which -wei^e 
expressed jji a businesslike mojiner by the United States representative and which, 
I repeat, are of definite practical interest. 

The United States representative today spoke at some length to explain how the 
United States visualizes the methods of verification of the arms to be reduced or 
destroyed end also, apparently, of the reduction of armed forces. He pointed out 
at the beginning that there are three questions which arise in this connexion; first, 
verification tho.t the ams to be reduced are, in fact, destroyed and also apparently, 
verification of the quota of troops to be disbcjided. The second is verificr.tion of 
production, that is of the reduction or cessation of production, and he referred in 
particular to the production of new types of annaments; and the third is verification 
to assure that remaining quantities of amament.. not exceed agreed levels and in 
order to be assured that undeclared weapons arv, ..^o hidden. Moreover, ho explained 
tudu cms xast type of verification related no'i- only to the level of existing 
armaments but also to the level of production, so I understood him to srv. 

He sooke in detail on each of these Questions, on each element of vpr>i fi cation. 
I am bound to say tnat auite a lot of what he told us this morning is not contrary 
to our position. It accords with many of our views ana proposals ccricerning control 
on quite a number of points . Take . for instance . verification of the arms to l}^ 
destroyed and eliminated or reduced. What did Mr, Dean say? He said tnat we 
should aeciare in advance the agreed depots and start bringing the weapons to these 
depots, and then the inspectors must carefully verify that the v/eapons being deposited 
were usable weanons and not, so to speak, discarded ones; that aircraft brought to 
the depot were actually flyable, submarines coming to the appropriate base were able 
to orors' : efficiently submerged and so on; in other words, that the armaments sent 
to tne depot lor aestruction were efficient weapons and that there \TOuld be assurance 
that what wis being destroyed were reallv efficient ^^reaoons and not discarded ones. 
After all, that is not contrary to our .-eneral positions. Un tne Whole it agrees 
with our positions nn questions of that sort. Further, Mr. Dean said that we would 
have to declare' what the various types or aimaments earmax'Keu xor vicv,i,i-uv;va.un were 
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composed of and what the production situation was^ or^ to be more precise^ where the 
relevant production plants were situated and what they were producing^ so that it 
would be possible to verify how far the declaration that they had ceased the 
prohibited production was true^ In other words ^ the inspectors would visit the 
plant and see whether or not it really had ceased this production as had been declared. 
Tho.t is what Mr^ Dean said regarding the second type of verification in respect of 
cessation of production of armaments and in particular^ of nexx^ types of aimaments^ 

Moreover^ he argued in some detail^ trying to convince some one or other^ that 
it was necessary to take a very ce.reful look to see that there was no production of 
new tyiDes of amojnents and that^ if it had been agreed that a certain type of armament 
v/as to be completely destroyed^ the production of any new types had ceased. Here 
again there is no contradiction with" our position* 

Although Mr» Dean^ for some reason^ spoke about the ambiguity of our proposals^ 
I simply failed to understand in -vjhat their ambiguity consists. He mentioned that 
in our proposals it is not clearly stated whether certain types of production are to 
be converted or whether certain types of armaments are to be destroyed or not, I 
do not know how carefully Mr, Dean has read our proposals^ but if one takes ^ say^ the 
articles of stage I of our draft treaty^ chapter I^ it XNdll be seen that in articles 5^ 
6^ 7 and 8^ in all the articles dealing with specific types of armaments which are 
nuclear weapon vehicles^ everything in this regard is stated quite clearly aad 
unambiguously. Paragraph 2 of article 5 reads: 

"2e The production of all kinds of rockets and pilotless aircraft^ and of 
the materials and instruments for their equipment^ launching end guidance ••. 
shall be ccmpletely discontinued. All enterprises^ or workshops thereof^ 
engaged in their production shall be dismantled; machine tools and equipment 
specially and exclusively designed for the production of such items shall be 
destroyed; the premises of such enterprises^ as well as general purpose machine 
tools and equipnent shall be converted to peaceful uses. All proving grounds 
for tests of such rockets and pilotless aircraft shall be demolished," 
(EmDC/2, ppo5 and 6 ) 
What is there in this that is not clear? Where is the ambiguity? In my opinion^ 
there is no ambiguity. If Mr. Dean thinks that there is some ambiguity with regard 
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to types of rockets which can be used for peaceful purposes, here agaJJi everything is 
stated just as precisely in paragraph 4 of our article 5 which reads: 

"4. For the peaceful exploration of spa.ce the production and testing of 
appropriate rockets shall be allowed, provided that the plants producing such 
rockets, as well as the rockets themselves, mil be subject to supervision by 
the inspectors of the International Disarmament Organization." (ibid. ) 
mere is the ambiguity? In my opinion, it is all perfectly clear. In other words, 
we agree to allow ins.r^ectoro -into the plants which would be left for the production 
of rockets for peaceful purposes in order to ensure that nothing unconnected with the 
peaceful exploration of space happened to be introduced during the production of these 
rockets for peaceful purposes. We speak of this quite frankly and do not object 
to it. But when the rockets are brought- t.o:;.the- appropriate launching site, we 
propose that there should be present a group of inspectors who would observe a rocket 
being assembled and what is beiiig put into it, whether there is beJJig put into it a 
nuclear bccib or a cockpit for the next astronaut who is to fly into space. Where 
is the ajnbiguity? What is there that is not clear? I don't quite understand, 

14r. Dean. 

Furthermore, article 6, paragraph 2, reads as follows; 

"2. The production of all military aircraft referred to in Paragraph 1 

of this article shall be ccmpletely discontinued. Enterprises, or wuxKshops 

thereof, desigaed for the production of such' military aircraft shall be either 

dismantled or converted to the production of civil aircraft or other peaceful 

items." ( ibid. ) 

And paragraph 3 reads: 

"3. Inspectors of the International Disarmament Organization shall verify 
the ijaplementation of the measures referred to above in paragraphs 1 and 2." 

( ibid. ) 
Therefore it is clear that if you vdsh to discontinue the production of all military 
aircraft and if enterprises and workshops designed for this production are to be 
dismantled or converted to the production of civil aircraft and other peaceful 
items,, this must of course be controlled ajid verified. That is what we say in 
paragraph 3. You will send inspectors to these enterprises and they will verify 
whether the machine tools required for the production of certain types of equipment 
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for military aircraft are really disnantled or whether something has been concealed. 
That is quite a simple matter to verify in a factory; a factory is a limited area^ 
Therefore you can easily verify whether dismantling has really taken place or note 
In Article 7^ Paragraph 2^ v^e read the following: 

"2o The building of warships and submarines referred to. in Paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be completely discontinued, ^J^ ( ibid. / p^7 ) 
And paragraph 1 states thats 

"1, All surface warships^ capable of being used as vehicles for nuclear 
weapons^ and suUnarines of any class or type shall be eliminated from the 
armed forces and destroyed ^ , « ^' (ibid^^^^ £^6) 
Paragraph 2 states further: 

" • • * Shipyards and plants wholly or in part designed for the building of 
such ^^jarships and submarines shall be dismantled or converted to peaceful 
production • " ( ibid^ , p»7 ) 
Paragraph 3 of the same article states once again: 

"3* Inspectors of the International Disarmajuent Organization shall verify 
the implementation of the measures referred to above in Paragraph 1 and 2«" 
( ibid.) 
In other words ^ inspectors mil also be sent to shipyards and plants designed for 
the building of such ships and submarines in order to verify wnether production has 
actually been dis continued <> What is there not clear in that? Inhere is th^. 
ambiguity? Ifliere is there anything different from what you have been saying? It 
even corresponds on the Tvhole mth what you too have been saying. By the "vjay^ 
since Mr, Cavalletti was so interested in artillery^ I shall also read what v/e 
say about artillery. Paragraph 2 of article 8 reads: 

"2, The production of the artillery systems referred to above in Paragraph 1 
of this Article shall be completely discontinued. . ," ( ibid .) 
I shall not repeat Paragraph l wnicn deals Yilth artillery systems^ capable 
of serving as means of delivery for nuclear weapons. Paragraph 2 continues: 
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"To this end all plants, or workshops thereof, engaged in the production 
of such systems shall be closed or dismantled^ All specialized equipment 
and machine tools at these plants and workshops shall be aestroyed, the 
remainder being converted to peaceful uses. The production of non-nuclear 
munitions for the artillery systems shall be discontinued. Plants and 
workshops engaged in the production of such munitions shall be completely 
dismantled, and their specialized equipment destroyedo" (ibido) 
Paragraph 3 of article 8 states once again-:^ 

"3o Inspectors of the International Disarmament Organization shall 
verify the implementation of the measures referred to above in 
Paragraphs 1 and 2." (ibido) 
In other words, inspectors will go to these plants and verify again whether everything 
laid down in paragraph 2 has been carried outo 

I do not understand why any doubts or questions should arise o I consider 
that i^/hat Mr. Dean has said today is not at variance with the pruv/isions in this 
part of the draft, and our position, I would say, is not at variance with the 
position which Mr. Dean has expounded on these matters. 

Therefore, in regard to two types of verification, I think that the main 
provisions coincide « 

Now for the third type of verification concerning the remaining armaments, that 
is, verification for the purpose of ensuring that they do not exceed the agreed 
level and that they are not being concesiledo I must say, in the first place, that 
in regard to this third type of verification concerning the remaining armaments, 
under our programme for stage I in respect of nuclear weapons delivery vehj.cles this 
question either does not arise at all or is reduced to an absolute minimumo Why? 
Because we propose to eliminate completely all types of weapons which could be used 
as delivery vehicles. They ai*e to be eliminated 100 per cent. Then what remaining 
weapons would there be? 100 per cent are to be eliminated o Therefore you can go 
to the depots and see for yourselves whether all have been eliminated and also visit 
the various plants and see whether all production of these types of weapons has been 
stopped. We agree to this. Certainly you can verify. Therefore this question 
does not arise at alio And when IVITo Dean said that if, let us assume, the production 
of rockets had not been discontinued or, say, two hundred rockets were being concealed, 
would not that be very terrible? Of course, it would be very t^irrible. 
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But under your plan- it -would be much easier to conceal two' nuiAured rockets than 
under our plan^ because under your plan you would destroy only 30 per cent of the 
rocketso Isn^t that so? Therefore 70 per cent would remain ^ but amone the 
remaining 70 per cent of rockets it would be much easier to conceal two hundred 
excess rockets than when; as wc say^ they must be eliminated 100 per cento In other 
words ^ with 100 per cent elimination^ if you merely see in any place that there are 
rockets^ or you receive information that there are rockets^ that would mean that the 
treaty is being viclatedo /^m I not rigxht? With our 100 per cent elimination, even 
if a single rocket turned up that was undestroyod^ that would imply a violation of the 
treaty « 

If ^ under your plan, any of us discovered that in the United States there were 
some excess rockets, well, you would say to us:^ ^'I beg your pajrdon, we oxe entitled 
to retain 70 per cento Why do you consider that these are excess rockets? Let us 
count our -rockets again'o ITe have such and such a number of rockets and those ^mich 
you consider to be in'excess are part of the permitted 70 per cento" We will thp^ 
say to yous "No, we don^t believe youo" iJid you will say in reply 2 "But why don^t 
you believe us? We have told you that we have so many rockets o You say that we 
have put-away a certain number of our rockets in such and such a place. Yes, they 
have been put away, we have them, but they are of a number that forms part of the 
permitted 70 per cento" 

It is quite obvious that in such a situation it woula be muca luure difficult to 
carry out verification and to obtain evidence that the other side is hiaing something o 
Under our plan the situation is auite ciilTerent. We say that 100 per cent of the 
rockets will be eliminated and we will present this 100 per cent for eliiii-Luciuiono 
But imagine for a moment that you have received information, tnat at a certain -place 
there is' still another ronketo and if vou verltv this information and find that 
rocket in that place, you will catch the violator red-hajided, as the expression goes, 
because to find even a single rocket is to prove violation. Is that truc^ or is it 
not?' 

Or let us take the case of submarineSc We have told you that we have 100 
submarines which we have prf^^p-r^tP.fr for destruction o But aften-zards you suddenly 
discover yet another submarine, and you find that it is a Soviet submarine. That 
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would be an unquestionable case of violation and it would immediately be obvious 
that it is a violation., because 100 per cent should have been eliminated and yet 
another' one turned upo We would be quite unable to justify ouxselveSp because 
under the treaty we should not have a single remaining submarine ^ as submarines 
must be eliminated 100 per cento 

Under your system of percentage reduction not one but hundreds of submarines 
may turn up and you will tell us that they form part of the permitted 70 per cent 
that remadnedo How can we verify this? , What can we do? How can we verify the 
actual nufiibers? 

I am putting these questions because I simply wish to approach the substance 
of the matter in a businesslike manner <, and I thinl<: that whr.t I am saying now is 
deserving of attention because under the system of 100 per cent elimination it is 
easier to detect any clandestine violationo That is unquestionable ^ because with 
100 per cent reduction any detection would immediately show whether you had 
violated the treaty or no to With 70 per cent of the armaments remaining it would 
be 'almost impossible to prove this^ because we should then have to inspect the 
entire country from one end to the other and^ it seems ^ to act as General Bujrns has 
told usp that is literally scour the whole country if we wished to prove that any 
remainder was not part of the permi.tted 70 per cent but in excess of ito Just try 
and prove it. To do that one would have to coujit every type of armament o But is 
that possible in practice? 

I ani raising this question in order to make it clear to you that there is no 
question of any lack of good will on our part nor of our prestige because ^ they say, 
we have put forward a proposal for a 100 per cent reduction and we do not want to 
accept anything elsoo No<j we say that our approach is reasonable, first, from the 
point of view of the substance of the matter, because 100 per cent destruction of 
the means of delivery is a certain guarantee that there will be no nuclear attack 
right in the first stage of disarmajiiento This is reasonable from the point of view 
of the substance of the matter « imd, secondly, it is reasonable from the point of 
view of control, because it is easier to control any remaining quantity when there 
is 100 per cent elimination than when there is 70 per cent reduction <> That is 
perfectly clear o I do not thinl<: that you will be able to put forward any arguments 
against thatc If you have any arguments I am prepared to listen to themo 
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Thus^ with our approach to the question which provides for 100 per cent 
elimination of the means of delivery, the remaining armaments are either completely 
removed or reduced to the absolute minimum. 

Further, you dealt with the three methods of verification which you are now 
proposing. You told us today that in the past the United States had advocated 
all-round verification of the levels of armaments and armed forces existing before 
the beginning of disarmament « Now you have stated that the United States has given 
up such verification o 

I am very glad to heaj? this statem.ent^ although Mr.. Burns at the last meeting 
said that he in fact still advocated verification of the levels before disarmament. 
There seems to be some lack of co-ordination between youo That is your cffair, a 
family one, as the saying goes, but what Mro Burns actually told us yesterday as 
well as at a previous meeting, and for which I criticized him, was that there must 
be verification before disarmament begins. Therefore there is some lack of 
co-ordination between yoUo But I think that in this matter the United States will 
succeed in convincing Canada o I hope so* 

Let us suppose that you have really given up verification of levels before 
disarmaraento What do you then propose? You want to verify the remaining 
armaments and armed forces by means of zonal inspection o You described in detail 
how this would be done and you said that armaments would be sent to depots before 
any verification, so that the actual types of armaments to be reduced would be there; 
further, before being placed in the depots, all armaments i^/ould be appropriately 
divided and classified and you went on to say that the whole country would be 
divided, for example, into nine zones o 

Further, you said that before inspection begins the governments would inform 
the international disarmament organization of the total nujiiber of troops and 
armaments in the selected zone, without indicating their actual location or deployment. 
You postpone to a later period the supplying of information on location or deployment. 
Then you and we select a zone for verification. After that inspectors will be 
stationed in that zone. They will exercise control essentially over all types of 
armaments to be reduced or destroy edo But I don^t seem to have heard you say 
"everything to be reduced or destroyed." You simply said that inspectors would be 
stationed at all relevant points, at airports, at the depots, at the concentration 
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pointwS of troops .subject to disbandment^ at launching pads, at production plants 
and so on„ You also said that inspectors vould be stationed along the boundaries 
or the selected zone 5 moreover, there would be mobile inspection teams and control 
would be established at the boundaries of the zone to ensure that no forces or 
agreed armaments had been removed from the selected zono to another c 

Further, you said that in on-site verification at the depots and so on one could 
use a sampling count, so to speak, and you said by way of example, so far as I 
remember, that it wo^old be possible to verify by some s^iapling five types of 
armaments to see whether they conformed to the declared standard or no to I realize 
that that is a reasonable approach5 it caji be done, in that way in order not to have 
to verify absoxutely everything, all the thousands of rifles of the same type; but 
one could select at random a hundred different rifles at the depot in question and 
see whether they were really fit for use and so forth and so forth ^ 

Further, you said that you would pass gradually from one zone to another, 
depending on the course of further disarmament, so that by the end of disarmament the 
entire country would have been inspectedo That is what I understood you to say. 

Now let us talce a look at all this from the point of view of its feasibility 
and from the point of view of the actual achievement of the purposes which you assign 
to zonal inspectiono I should like to ask you a question; assuming 100 per cent 
elimination of any type of armajnent or means of delivery, will this zonal type of 
inspection ensure that the entire 100 per cent will, be eliminated? I do not think 
it willo The zonal method of inspection, as you have described it, cannot give us 
the assurance that 100 per cent of a particular type of armament will be eliminated. 
I think this is perfectly clear, because if you take zones forming 30 per cent of 
the entire territory of a country, or 10 per cent in the first year, it is obvious 
that you will not verify 90 per cent or 70 per cent at least <, What can you verify? 
You can only verify what is in a given place, in a given zone, what has been 
presented for destructiono Is this not so? 

Consequently the danger you refer to — the danger of 200 rockets being retained 
somewhere ~- will increase imm.ensely<, You do not verify at all the remaining 90 or 
70 per cent, do you? True, you may say.; "But anyway we select the zone ourselves 
and therefore we may by chance catch a violator in the zone we have selectedo" 
That may be so, and again it may not be so, because under this sampling method it 
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could always turn ou., uixat in the selected zone everything w?^s ;^11 right;; the entire 
100 per cent of declared armaments had actually been presented for destruction* 
But a number of rockets might still remain in each of the other eight or nine zones o 
What would you do then? You would then say that you had received information that a 
certain number of rockets had been retained in another zone^, but we would then say 
to you:^ "I'Jell now^ you adopted the zonal method 5 you have carried out verification 
in that zone_^ everything there is all right; we will not allow you into another 
zone.'* 

So how does it work out? What is the good of this zonal method in the case of 
100 per cent elimination of any particular type of oxmaments? It gives no assurance 
whatsoever o It creates ^ I would say^ a false illusion that everything is apparently 
all right p that on the basis of the rcjidom sampling method you found everything in 
that zone as it should bOo Therefore ;> from the point of view of ensuring 100 per 
cent elimination of any particular type of armaments the zonal method does not 
provide any assurance, nor does it provide any assurance even from the point of vit,. 
of 30 per cent destruction. Why? Because you carry out verification in one zone 
or in three zones cut of nine^ but even if you do so in three zones out of nine, it 
is still only a third and in each of the zones of the other two thirds there may 
still be a number uf rockets o But you yourself say that this is of tremendous 
importance for the defence of a country in view of the danger of an attack v/ith these 
few but powerful rockets « -inerefore it seems to me that this method provides no 
assurance of effective verification. 

That is one aspect of the mattero There is another aspect, namely what does 
this method offer from the point of view of those who are interested in o'-^taining 
first-hand information on the military potential of a country? Well, from this 
point of view the zonal method offers quite a lot. Indeed, in a zone covering, say, 
one-ninth or one-tenth of a country, and in the case of the Soviet Union this v/ould 
be a very large part of the country, in fact a territory eaual to several European 
States, you would get to know in detail all the types of armaments existing there 
ajid the system of comjuunications between the. different types of ao^maments, because 
you would see how the troops are de-nloved and what the -oroDortion is between the 
various kinds of troops in that arca^ you would see the defence system in that area; 
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in other words you would in fact find out the defence system of the whole country 
because^ even though it is only one zone, it is a zone which you have selected* 
I think that your Joint General Staff of the three' types of armed forces is not so 
incompetent that with all the re-shuffles which you are carrying out, there are no\. 
to be found in it a good many capable generals • I am quite sure of thato We can 
be quite certain that they will select the zone in which your General Staff is 
particularly interested o They will select for verification the zone that suits 
them best, the zone where there is the greatest concentration of the main types of 
armament, where nothing is known about how these types of armaments are located and 
so fortho I think that we ought not to overlook thiSo Well, after this selection 
and after having entered and explored the zone from one end to the other together 
with all the specialists in the corresponding types of armaments, you will of course 
get a general idea of the overall defence .system of the ouuntiyo 

That will be the actual situation o What does it mean? It means that you will 
obtain on idea of the entire system of defence of the coup-cry as typified by one 
zone, and this while 90 per cent of the means of dellv-b'^^ and 100 per cent of 
nuclear weapons are still in your hands. Now tell us honestly^ is it possible for 
any country which may expect a nuclear attack by you to agree to this type of 
verification? Let us approach this m.atter sensibly, so to speak, and — 1 am loath 
to use such a crude expression — without demagogy s can a country accept such a 
method of verification, which would enable others to ascertain in one-tenth of the 
\«/hole territory of a country the defence system of that country, to ascertain its 
basic types c^ armament, while at the same time it has no guarantee that 90 per cent 
of the whole system of armaments at the disposal of the other side cannot be put 
into operation after this verification and in conditions where 100 per cent of nuclear 
weapons are retained? 

I do not know whether you are willing to approach these .questions in a 
reasonable, businesslike manner or, as MTo Godber said, in depth, but you cannot 
ignore these obvious facts which follow from your proposal which you have just 
explained to us in detail « That is why we say that the zonal principle is a 
dangerous one for any country that may expect a nuclear blow on the part of another 
State, whereas the principle which we propose in no way involves any danger to youo 
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In what way would it involve any danger? We say^ as regards th(^ firs*^ two 
elements of verification^ about which Mro Dean has spoken today ;, namely verification 
of what is to be destroved and verification of production, there are no differences 
between uso I would go ever further and say; in the agreed articles of the draft 
treaty we have already provided for much of what Mro Dean mentioned^ Look at 
paragraph 4 of article 2 of the text of the treaty (the working draft which we have 
submitted) — we have an agTeod paragraph Lo This igreed article reads- 
"To provide for (a) co-operation with the Organization by the Parties 
to the Treaty 5 (b) implementation within their territories of all its 
control measures set forth in Part.q- — . — -^^.^of the present Treaty 5 and 
(c) submission by them to it of such information about their armed forces, 
armaments, military production and military expenditure as is necessary 
to carry out the measures 000" (ENDC/40/ReVol, Po4) o 
That is to say, we provide for the declaration of everything about which MTo Dean 
xhas spoken today o If v/e provide for the total elimination of the means of delivery 
in stage I, it means that Xs^e must submit information regarding all means of delivery. 
Furthermore, we must aften/ards verify on the spot, in the depots and at the places wher 
the^e neans of delivery are located^ :;hether -^-i^ey acturlly correspond to the quantities 
which we have declared to yoUo So that is an already agreed part of our treaty. 
There is no dispute about that. Then what are we arguing about? 

The dispute is about something else. You say that it is essential to propose 
the zonal method of verirication. It is true you said this morning that these 
zonal proposals are not necessarily the complete answer to the problem and if there 
are defects in them we should let you hear about themo So I tell you that there 
are serious defects in this method of selective zonal inspection. To sum ud, 
there are two defects:^ the first is that it does not guarantee the effective 
verification of the 100 per cent elimination of any tvpe of \7eapon5 there is 
absolutely no such guarantee. Secondly, it discloses the defence system of the. 
other country and the system of all types of armaments. possessed by. that country. 
In these circumstances what is the value of this method of zonal inspection? We 
are outspoken people and v/e say straight out that it is worth nothing, because we 
cannot accept such a method in thp. form in which you are proposing it 5 in the first 
place, it provides no real guarantee of verification and secondly, it does not afford 
a country which fears aggression the possibility of avoiding such aggression. 
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Such a method is no goodo On the other hand^ it is verj^ good precisely for 
those who are interested in discovering as quicld.y as possible the defence system 
of another country and all its types of armaments right from the very beginning of 
the disarmament process, Yes^ it is very good for this purpose o And I believe 
this method was devised in the United States military establishments which are 
interested precisely in this. 

However 5 we cannot accept such a m.ethodo If you can prove the contrary^ I 
am prepared to listen; but I think that the arguments I have put forward today 
are weighty enough o 

On the other hand, what we propose we consider to be more suitable o First we 
propose. 100 per -cent elimination of nuclear weapon delivei*y vciiicles in stage I^ 
and secondly^ we projDose 100 per cent verification of this elimination« 

At the last meeting r4r, Gavalletti saido ori the one hand^ that we should 
submit some concrete proposals and^ on the other ^ that the Soviet Union did not 
explain anything •(ENDC/PVo67, po55)o Mro Godber also complained that the Soviet 
Union did not explain anything and so forth (ibido , pol5)o But^ in the first place<> 
I have given explanations today and/ in the second place^ we have done so more than 
oncoo 

•Mro Gavalletti-.^ I am sorry tlv t. h.- is not h-jrc-.. but his friends will^> of coarse < 
tell; him. -what I have been saying ~ as]<"<^^ the.SecretpT-^ nt to prepare a summary of 
our statements on this questiono We do not thinly there is any need to burden the 
Secretariat with this sort of work which each delegation can carry out for itself. 
However^ if the Italian delegation has not sufficient resources for this^ and if 
it can only put questions and not answer them^ then we .are prepared to m.eet the 
wishes of ^ Mr 6':-; Gavalletti and to help him ont-ofhis difficulty by reminding h.im of 
the most important declarations made by the Soviet delegation on this question^, 
without burdening the Secretariat with work which does not pertain to it and which 
is moreover of an artificial and obviously one-sided nature o 

Indeed^ why does Mr, Gavalletti propose compiling a summai^j-^ of the statements 
of the Soviet delegation and of the delegations of the socialist countries? ¥hy? 
Then let us have a summary of all the statements made on this questiono This would^ 
80 to speak^ facilitate matters for everyone 5 it would then be possible to get an 
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objective picture cf what has been said on this question « But what does this 
entail? It entails looking through all the records. But what have all of us 
been doing here? Or can it be that Mr, Cavalletti does not look through the 
records? We, all of us, look into the records:^ that is how we work. I think 
that all the other delegations also work in the same way. Why does Mr. Cavalletti 
not want to engage in this work? Has he other business which is more important? 

But, as Mro Cavalletti has also charged us with not explaining everything 
clearly, I shall talce the liberty of reminding him of a few things. I hope I may 
be excused for taking up quite a lot of time today, but it seems to me that 
nevertheless there has been some benefit from m^^ explanations and from my assessments 
of what has been saido It seems to me also that everyone now has a clear enough 
idea of what our position is and of what the wealc points in the position put 
forward by the United States are. Nevertheless, I will remind you of what we said 
in the past. 

Lt the second meeting of the Commix^tee of the Eighteen Nations on 15 March 1962 
''ENDC/PVo2, po7)^ the Soviet Minister for Foreign /^fairs, Mr, Gromyko, submitted 
to the Committee for consideration, together with our dro£t treaty on general and 
complete disarmament (MDC/2) , a memorandum of the Soviet Government (ENDC/3) . 
This memorandum is also in the possession of the Italian delegation and they can 
look into it and see a great deal on the problems about which they have been putting 
questions to uSo In section III of this memorandum it is stated: 

"The appropriate articles of the draft Treaty provide that 
the International Disarmament Organization will have adequate 
means and facilities for the establishment of control over tbe 
elimination of rocket weapons, military aircraft, warships, submarines, 
and other means which may be used as nuclear weapons vehicles. To 
these ends the draft Treaty provides for the presence of international 
inspectors during the destruction of all types of delivery vehicles, 
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at airfields and in ports, and during the destruction of rocket launching 
sites At the same time international control is to be instituted over 
those enterprises which were previously engaged, wholly or in part, in 
the production of the means of delivering nuclear weapons, in order to 
prevent the clandestine resumption of their production^" (ENDC/3 9 P^^) 
That is to say, what I have been telling you today was already stated basically 
in this document and you could have read it for yourselves. It continues? 
"These control measures will embrace all the processes of the 
elimination of nuclear weapons delivery vehicles, and will provide for 
access by the International Disarmament Organization, and its inspectors, 
to objectives essential for purposes of effective verification, and will 
ensure that no-one will be able- to evade compliance with his obligations 
in respect of a specific disarmament measure o" ( ibid. PolO ) 
You will find all this in the document '— I am saying this, ^.h particular, 
for the benefit of the Italian delegation — in document ENDC/3« 

On 16 April, the Soviet delegation once more explained how it envisages the 
establishment of control over the elimination of all means of delivering nuclear 
weapons (ENDC/PV*21, pp.32 et^.seq.) On 11 ?fey 1962, the Soviet delegation returned 
once more to this question and emphasized — I quote our statement of 11 May — ■ 
that J 

"Controllers will be present at all places where the means of delivery 
of nuclear weapons are being eliminated « o . " 

"Control would cover not only missle storage depots or places where 
aircraft are stationed, but also missile launching pads<. Controllers 
will be a-ble to inspect plants engaged wholly or partly in producing 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles." (ENDC/PVo35? Po57) 
On 14 May, we gave further details of control over the implementation of the 
elimination of the means of delivering nuclear weapons. We said? 

"In the case of fixed installations, for instance, enterprises engaged 
in the production of military equipment that is to be destroyed or 
eliminated, launching pads, rockets, etc., inspection and control must 
be carried out where these installations are located. In the case of 
movable installations, the Soviet delegation believes that we should 
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simply agree on the nost ra.tional procedure for controlling them. It 
may prove far more convenient to transfer some types of military 
equipment to specific localities for destruction rather than to destroy 
them on the" spot « It is quite obvious that the actual process of 
destruction may require the use of some industrial capaoity^^ instead of 
reducing rockets^ aircraft^ etc«, to scrap metal in the places where 
they are located, for example^, in depots or at airfields^ it may therefore 
prove more rational to transfer them to specific localities where it 
would be easier to destroy themJ^ ( EMDC/PV>36; r)-o>37. 38 ) 
This, in. my opinion, does not differ from what I^Ir. D^^n said today. 
The Soviet delegation dealt witn these questions also at many other meetings 
of the Committee « We have stated quite clearly and we continue to state that 
the Soviet Union is' prepared to agree to the 100 per cent verification of the 
100 per cent elimination of means of delivery of nuclear weapons ♦ We proceed 
from the premise that for such 100 per cent verification "international controllers 
and inspectors will of course have to be present at the rocket launching sites,, 
aerodromes and. other units connected with the launching and, in general, with 
the putting into action of nuclear weapons • V/e declare ourselves in favour of 
the pres^^'^f^ ^f international inSj^ectors at the places where the means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons actually existing in the various States are to be 
destroyed. We are in favour of international control at all nlants producing 
rockets, aircraft anu ouner means of aeliveiy of nuclear weapons, and also at all 
places where the means of delivery are stored. 

We take a firm stand on the position that strict international control must 
be exercised in stage I over 'implementation *6f the measures laid down in article 14 
of our draft treaty, such as the prohibition of placing into orbit or stationing in 
outer space of any special devices capable of delivj^ring weapons of mass destruction, 
the leaving of their territorial waters by warships, and the flying beyond the 
limits of their national territory by military aircraft capable of carrying weapons 
of mass destruction* 

We have said many times, and we repeat, that the Soviet Union considers it 
essential, from the very first stage of general and complete disarmament, to 
establsih international control over the launchings of rockets and space vehicles 
for peaceful purposes. We propose for this purpose the setting up of control 
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teams at the sites for the launching of rockets for peaceful purposes, v/ho will 
be present at the launching and thoroughly inspect each rocket or satellite before 
it is launched • 

Ifliat more do you v/ant? V.^at further guarantees are required in order that 
all the parties to the treaty should be mutually' convinced that each- of them is 
carrying out its obligation to destroy the means of delivery of nuclear vehicles 
in stage I? As the representative of Czechoslovakia, ..fr. Hajek, correctly noted 
at our last meeting, an additional guarantee of this would be "the sufficiently 
speedy rate of implementation of disarmament measures" (ENDC/PV.67, po23)e This 
is precisely one of the reasons why we are in favour of short time'-limits for 
implementing all the measures of the first stage ofgeneral and complete disarmament, 
although we also express our readiness to seek for mutually acceptable solutions 
to this problemo We are in favour of short time limits, not because we are in any 
hurry, but because this is the best v;ay- to arrange things in order to achieve the 
actual implementation of general and complete disarmament o 

Now allow me to put the question from another angle. If the Western 
Powers are not satisfied with out concrete proposals for eliminating the means 
of delivery of nuclear weapons and for control over their destruction, why do they 
not submit their own proposals on this subject? The Western Powers seem to speak 
in favour of eliminating the means of delivery of nuclear weapons, if not in one 
stage, at least in three stages • ■ How do they envisage control over such 
oomplete elimination? Moreover, how do they envisage control to ensure in the 
first stage of disarmament when, according to their plan, there is to he-e. ^0 per 
cent reduction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles, that States carry out this 
:)bligation to the letter and do not retain, let us say, more rockets or aircraft 
than are provided for by the plan of the Western Powers? • ^A-hat ''Ir* Dean has told 
us today about the way they envisage this matter does not provide any guarantee, 
but gives definite advantages to those who are interested in aggression. 

On 6 and &'Aug*ust, the representative of Canada, Mr- Burns, tried to explain 
to us how the Western Powers envisaged such a system of control (ENDC/PVo66, ppol9 
et seq > and ENDC/PV.67, pp» U3 et seq .) ^ but it is obvious that his. views in this 
regard, in the first place, are politically unacceptable and, secondly, are 
completely unfeasible in practice • 
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VJhat is the trend of Vito Burns* proposals? If we understood him correctly -» 
and at the meeting of 8 August he tried very hard to preclude any possible 
misunderstanding of his views — it appears that the Canadian representative 
suggests that, even before we. start to destroy one single rocket^ one single 
submarine, one single bomber, one single atomic gun, international controllers 
should be instructed to scour every nook and cranny in the territories of all the 
countries. in the world, in order to find out whether there were not somewhere some 
hidden stockpiles of means of delivery or clandest: le plants for their production, 
apart from those declared by the States. 

l^at can we say about such a search on a world-wide scale? For the MTO 
intelligence services such a system of control would of course be a real godsend 
No spy satellite, no military intelligence agency is capable of guaranteeing such 
complete information on the v/hereabouts of the other side^s military objectives as 
would be given by such a system of control. However, this can be desired, only 
by those who are working out plans for nuclear attacks against the territory of the 
Socialist countries, by. those who are aiming not at disarmament, but at obtaining 
information on the location of our defensive equipment. With all due respect to 
I'ir. Burns, and notwithstanding the fact that we feel sure he is himself a man of 
peace and would probably like, to help bring about an agreement on disarmament, 
we are bound to say that this proposal of his cannot possibly serve the interests 
of disarmament. It is impossible to accept it, because the acceptance of such 
a proposal would be tantamount to giving up ensuring the elementary interests ox 
the security of peace-loving States. Moreover, as we have said before, the point 
is not only thct -ir. Burns* proposal is politically unacceptable^ it is also 
completely unfeasible in practice. There is no X-ray apparatus capable of 
penetrating through entire countries — countries which are considerably larger than 
let us say,. Luxembourg. If we followed i^Ir. Burns* suggestion in this respect 
we .should have to operate, so to speak, by hand, in a rough and ready manner, and 
one can imagine what a colossal nuinber of men woulu be necessary and how many 
millions of dollars would have to be spent on such a fantastic control system, 
besides which such an undertaking could barely be completed in the lifetime of one 
generation. But is it not self-evident that this is utterly unreasonable and 
unrealistic, not to use stronger terms? 
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It is not without reason' that the English newspaper, The, Daily Herald, of 
9 August -•- that is, yesterday — commenting on the statement made by the 
representative of the United Kingdom, i^fr. Godber, in this Committee on 8 August 
(ENDG/PV.67,- p,6),: noted the contradictions which that speech contained. 
Referring to ifr, Godber' s assertion that verification of the destruction of means 
of delivery :of nuclear weapons is In fact impossible, that newspaper said -— I 
quote this English paper for the information of the United Kingdom representative 
"If i^. Godbex is right on the issue ;of the destruction of rockets in the 
first stage of disarmament, the same must apply with regard to the 
destruction of rockets in the second stage, as suggested by the West." 
It is impossible not to agree with this reasonable conclusion which the 
English newspaper has drawn. It is obvious that in spite of everything there 
are reasonable people in England. 

Moreover — this newspaper states — the ^words of J^. Godber concerning 
the difficulties of control can be applied also to other types of weapons, 
including nuclear weapons. ^ Here again The Daily Herald is right | it is not a 
Government paper > of course, but that does not make it any the less sensible. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from all this? The conclusion is. that 
the essence of our disagreement with the Western Powers does not lie in the details 
of control. The essence of our disagreement concerning means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons lies in our different fundamental aporoach to the measures of 
disarmament in stage I and to the programme of disarmament as a whole. We wish 
to carry out 'the elimination of means of delivery of nuclear weapons, and moreover 
in the very beginning of the disarmament process, as a first guarantee against 
nuclear attack. But you want something different. mat is it you want? Your 
proposals for stage I show quite definitely that, under the pretence of implementing 
measures for reducing the means of delivery of nuclear weapons, you want to bring 
about a strategic situation which might make, it easier to carry out the peace- 
threatening plans- of certain circles in the West. This, moreover, could not be 
denied by the representatives of the United States and the other Western Powers — 
they did not even seriously try to deny it. 

You representatives of the Western Powers do not like it when we remind you 
of the existence of such plans and when we quote statements by responsible statesmen 
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of the United States which cannot be assessed otherwise than as a call to start 
a preventive nuclear war* You pretend that these stateraents mean nothing. 
However;, we quote statements made, not by casual strollers in the street, nor by 
imiiiature strategists from the cafes and hairdressing saloons, but by the people in 
whose hands you have concentrated control of the button which would unleash a 
nuclear war^ Those statements create very natural concern^ they put us on our 
giaard and they compel us to reflect over and over again on the meaning of your 
proposals in regard to the means of delivery of nuclear weapons. 

Accept our proposal for the complete elimination of all means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons in the first stage, and then it will be possible to believe that 
the Western Powers really wish to eliminate the basis for a preventive nuclear 
war^ Accept our proposal, and then it will be easier to reach agreement both on 
other issues and on the specific proposals which you put forward* 

The Soviet delegation would like to take advantage of the present occasion 
when the Eighteen Nation Committee is now completing its discussion on the question 
of disarmament measures in regard to tlie means of delivery of nuclear weapons in 
the first stage, to address this appeal once more to the delegations of the Western 
Powers • 

I take it that next week, after we have discussed the question of the 
discontinuance of nuclear tests ~ which, as Ydto Dean has already mentioned, we 
have arranged to discuss on Tuesday -- we can instruct the co-Chairmen to examine 
the possibility of reaching agreement on the corresponding articles of the first 
stage of the treaty on general and complete disarmament which deal with the 
questions of means of delivery* 

It seems to me that the. discussion which has taken place until today has been 
sufficiently full --- I would even say thorough. It had depth, although the 
meaning of this deep study was not quite the one that was mentioned by the 
representative of the United Kingdom « But that is where we differ; we consider 
that to study a matter, in depth means to study it according to its substance, to 
study the issues which really arise c That is what we have tried to do, but it does 
not mean that wp should necessarily study also papers which side>-track the matter 
or which do not. deal with the fundamental issues which face uso 
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Such a study seeiiiQ to us at present quite inappropriate and not in 
accordance v/ith the interests of our task* It seeras to us that we have 
considered all the main issues in sufficient depth and that the time has now 
come for the two co-Chairmen to start examining the specific articles of the 
treaty and to try to find a way of bringing our respective positions closer *► 
It is clear, however, that in view of the United States* present attitude on 
the question of the elimination of means of delivery, 'it will not be possible for 
us to bring our positions closer on that main issue. We express the hope, 
however, that the United States and the other Western Powers will carefully 
consider all the arguments we have put forward, all the additional explanations 
which we have furnished, including those given also at today's meeting, and we 
hope they will be in a position to revise at least to some extent their attitude 
on 'this important question of stage I of disarmament* 

We consider this to be the fundamental question of the first stage of 
disarmament, because one must start disarmament with measiires which would 
immediately bring about d new situation in the world and which would show at once, 
both to all the participants in the discussion and to the world, that we wish to 
eliminate the most terrible danger existing in the world today ■ — the danger of 
a nuclear war breaking out. 

It is our deep conviction that the fundamental, drastic measure of 
eliminating all means of delivery of nuclear weapons would give us such security o 
The possibility of implementing this measure is beyond dispute^ control over its 
implementation is fully possible • I think that what we have explained today will 
convince the members of the Committee of this even more fully « 

}ic^ G0D3ER (United Kingdom); I had intended to intervene this 
morning only for a few minutes just to say a word or two about the draft article 
4 (ENDC/55) our two co-Chairmen put before us the other day; but I should like, 
when I have dealt with that^ to say a word or two about the very interesting speech 
to which we have just listened, I would say straight away that I welcome the very 
reasoned tone in which a great deal of it was' delivered^ 
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The draft of article U has been submitted to us by our co-Chairmen and I 
think we should thank them for the work they have done in relation to it. We 
are all naturally interested to study the results of their labours and to note 
the number — or the absence^ in different places — of the brackets which seem to 
be causing us a good deal of difficulty • I felt from the start that we could 
not get very far with this particular article until we had discussed the major 
issue of substance in depth, and so I would have thought that possibly the draft 
which we have before us could well have been accepted for the present., on the 
same basis as other drafts, of previous articles. 

i^fy first criticism of it, however, is really a criticism of our United S.tates 
co-Chairman, and I hope he will forgive me« I see that after the heading • 
'^Part II- «. Stage I* Article 4 ^ Basic Tasks and Obligations and Time Limit of 
Stage I'' it goes on to say: '^During Stage I the parties to the Treaty, in 

accordance with the provisions of Articles ^ through , •••''. 

I take exception to that particular phrase, because I see from the heading at. the 
top of the document that this is an English original. Well, it is not an English 
original. It may be American, but it is not English. The word "through" in that 
context is not an English word as used in English. We would use the word. "to" 
rather than "through". I do not stress that as a basic difference between my 
United States colleague and myself s I merely bring it forward for clarification. 

With regard to the major points of difference, of course, as I have said, I 
do not think v/e are going to resolve them at this stage and we shall undoubtedly 
nave to come back to this article when we have been through stage I.. I was a 
little puzzled, however, in relation to paragraph 4, in which the word "disarmament" 
appears within double brackets. I tried to think of the reason for the intention 
to insert that word. I think it must be, as our United States colleague said, 
for some purpose to reduce the effectiveness of the paragraph. It seem.s to me 
that if one is going to say "to ensure verification in the agreed manner of the 
obligations undertaken" those are obligations undertaken in the treaty. Surely 
we want to ensure that all those obligations are honoured, therefore why include 
the word "disarmament" there? It must be all the obligations, whether they relate 
to specific disarmament measures, to questions of verification, to the setting-up 
of the international disarmament organization or to the peace-keeping forces. 
All those matters seem to me to be obligations, and all the items in the treaty 
must be taken as a whole. Therefore I hope that there will be no intention to 
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maintain this word ^'disaar-'nament" because, of course,, we do know that our Soviet 
colleagues attach to '' disarmament" a particular meaning which is not common, I 
think, to the general concept of the word as we in the West look at it. We look 
at " disarm;^ me nt" as describing the whole process, whereas they look at it as 

ctual elimination of armaments, having no bearing en what remains at a particular 
time^ So it may be that the word has a particular significance in that connotationo 
But I hope in any case that it can be removed at some later stage e 

As for the final paragraph, it seems to me that that is the best compromise ■ 
that could be reached at the present time, with, of course, the major difference 
between the two sides on the question of time. This again, I hope can be ironed 
out when we have decided on the actual, measures which we are going, to carry through^ 
As I have always said, I have never felt tied to a particular time until I see the 
processes that have got to be carried through and see what- time would in fact be 
reasonable for carrying them through. In other words I am willing to be convinced, 
if people can show good reason, that the time could be somewhat shorter than that 
proposed in the Western plan^ but at present it seems to me that ours is a 
reasonable time and it depends on what proposals are finally agreed upon in relation 
to this 9 

The other major points of difference, as I said, have clarified themselves only 
too well for us, and I. do not think there is any. need to dwell on them* Therefore 
I presume we will accept this draft on the same basis as we have accepted the others 
and allow it to go forward with our other draft articles, which are starting us 
on the long road towards the completion of a treaty* 

Now I should like to say just one v/ord about what our Soviet colleague was 
talking about this morning* He. made a most interesting speech which I shall 
certainly want to study with the greatest care, because for the first time -- if . I 
may say so ~ he has really appeared seriously to study the zonal inspection idea 
and has put forward his thoughts in relation to it. That is helnful* I wish he 
could have done it before., because we must tackle and consider these various 
proposals together, and if he will explain his doubts and difficuluies to us, as 
he has., done this morning in very reasoned terms, it does help us, I think, to understand 
his fears in relation to them, and perhaps we can between us help to iron those fears 
away» Of course there is still the fact that, having said that he could not accept 
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this, he has not given us any satisfactory alternative; but perhaps he will offer that 
in due course <> It is a very difficult problem and we all recognize that 5 v/e have all 
recognized it from the start. It is a problem that is basic to the whole issue <> 

i^o Zorin sought to explain to us how we could proceed v;ith the verification 
procedures in relation to the Soviet draft plan* He was kind enough to remind us of 
the wording in the Soviet draft plan (ENDC/2) in articles 5^ 6^ 7 and 8, and those 
words in relation to inspection with which I think that we are all familiar. Those 
words are very good as far as they go^ but we have always made it clear that we are 
not satisfied ~ and v/ithout further explanation we cannot be satisfied ~ that they 
go far enougho That really is the point. of difference between us here. That is where 
we' have the problem* Ovjc Soviet colleagues tell us-^ as Mr, Zorin told us again this 
morning^ ''You can visit the plants ^ you can visit the emplacements and you can verify 
everything there «" That was in relation to his proposal for 100 per cent elimination 
of- the nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage. I think I have quoted one of the 
phrases which he usedo Then he said that, because of that^ we could have complete 
confidencer Of course^, what he did not say is that so far he has never told' us that, 
in connexion with 100 per cent elimination, he would allow us to visit not only the 
places where the Soviet Union tells us that these things are, not only the places 
where the Soviet Union tells us these machines of- death are produced — « not only the 
factories — but any place that the inspectors of the international disarmament 
organization might choose because they believed that some such thing was hidden away. 
That is where we have not had any clear guidance from the Soviet Union. But of course 
that is the basic difficulty «- that possibility of clandestine hiding of weapons, or 
clandestine production- of weapons, which is a very major point in this whole problem, 
and it applies to nuclear delivery vehicles just as it applies to anything else. That 
is where we have to have some help from the Soviet Union. 

It v/as in relation to that, of course, that the zonal inspection plan was 
suggested. It was put forward as a suggestion, and there could be many variants of 
it. I was interested in the speech of the representative of the United States this 
morning vrhich did seek to set out some of the ways in- which it could be developed, 
and I still- hope that we can have serious discussion between- the two sides, and with 
the participation of non-aligned countries, of just how it could be v/orked, out in 
practice. Obviously, it is not a cut and dried plan; but it is a principle round 
which a plan could, be built, and one which, in my view, coiild provide the security 
which both sides want^ 
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The Soviet Union representative made certain criticisms of it which rather made 
me wonder v/hether he had fully understood the proposal;, because he talked about its 
being im.possible to verify 100 per cent under the zonal inspection scheme c Of course^ 
under the zonal inspection scheme^ and under a plan similar to that put fori/ard by 
the United States, we would progressively go forward to the 100 per cent inspection 
as we went progressively forward v/ith the disarmament process. As the end of the 
first stage 'v>/as reached^ according to the United States proposal, there v:ould be 
30 per cent reduction of armaraents and there would be 30 per cent verification, and 
by the time 100 per cent elimination had been reached there would be ' 100 per cent 
inspection, because, v/hile certain zones Xn/ouM be inspected at a particular tii^ie, 
having inspected them, v/e v/ould have to leave a residue of inspectors in one zone 
when we moved on to inspect the next zone« 

Thus, gradually, a situation would be built up in which, in every cov-n.try 
concerned, there- would be not only an intensive examination d'oring the period of 
inspection but, subsequent to that,- a sufficient nuir.ber of persons remaining to see 
that the territory did not in fact have a lot more armaments poured back into ito 
Therefore, by the time the 100 per cent elimination had been reached we would have 
the 100 per cent inspection, and the job would have been done over a sufficiently 
long period to give confidence that it had been done thoroughly and well= The 
representative of the Soviet Union told us once before that it would be a tremendous 
task^ It would be a tremendous task, Dut aone in this way, gradually and with 
inspectors going from one area to another but still leaving a residue behind, the 
field could be covered in due course <, Therefore I fail to understand the 
representative of the Soviet Union when he says that, under the zonal inspection 
scheme, 100 per cent elimination could not be guaranteed, I would say that it could 
be guaranteed a great deal better than if, in a short period of time, masses of 
inspectors who previously had had no experience, and had a new job to build up, were 
suddenly disgorged on a particular territory and, in the very first stage, sought to 
ensure 100 per cent verification in relation to a particular t;^rpe of armament c 

■ Of course, as I pointed out previously, the SovieL Union representative has not 
really faced up to the problem involved by his proposal for 100 per cent elimination 
of one tyoe of armament and yet, at the same time, a much lower percentage of other' 
armamentso As I understand the position of the Soviet Union, it would not be 
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preiDared to give complete freedom over the whole of its territory to ins;;ectors in 
those circiomstances because that would exipose those other armaments to x^/hat the 
Soviet Union representative would describe as espionage. 

Therefore p it seems to me that the position still remains that^ imder the zonal 
inspection scheme^ as I understand it^ there would be the opportunity to build up an 
effective position until^ at the end of the day^ we would have that real 100 per cent 
inspection<^ that 100 per cent verification and<, I v/ould believe^ 100 per cent 
confidence \rith it. But the Soviet Union representative tells us that under his 
scheme we could have greater guarantees c I am afraid that I just do not understand 
that^ and I would ask him to explain to us more fully on another occasion just how 
in fact he would achieve ito It is a serious problem between us , as I have said. 
I have suggested in the past that there should be special experts working on this 
problem^ but nevertheless I do^ as I say^ welcome the way in which our Soviet 
colleague has seriously tried today to enter into discussion of this difficult 
problem. 

As for the zones themselves^ the United States representative made it clear this 
morning that there could be either a small niomber of large zones or a large number of 
small zones p and I think that that deals with the point which Mr. Zorin made v/hen he 
talked about the generals ~^they are always NATO generals '-«' v/ho would select the 
zone of greatest interest to them.. The whole pointy as I ujiderstand it^ is that when 
territories have been split up into nine equal parts -- or what'^^ver it may be — the 
home country v/ould be the one which split up its country into zones. It would split 
it up in such a way as to give equality of war potential in each zone. That could 
be either in the nine zones or in ninety zones .5 and if it wore ninety zones^ 
presumably one critical zone would be married up with several very much less critical 
zones The international disarmament organization i^ould then choose this group of 
small zones p which vrould cover possibly one critical one with a number of others less 
critical. But it would be for the country which was to-be inspected^ I think^ to 
have the opportunity — • and this is a matter vihich I would wish to discuss in detail 
at some time — of forming a decision on the way in which its country might be split 
up. There is this safeguard against abuse of that opportunit^r by any country ^ the 
fact that the choice of zone would lie either v/ith the international disarnaraent 
organization or with the other side^ however it is decided. Therefore no coujitry 
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would wish to have the one area to be inspected at one time — whether it v-ere one 
contiguous zone or a nu::.oer. of small zones — more vulnerable than others. 
Therefore there is an imoetus to force forward an^ country to see that all the choices 
vrhich it rnah.es are roughly eaual. and thus the degree to whicl: a country may suffer 
from es"-iona^e could never be . over-great in regard to the choice of any _:.articular 
areao Those are the sort of complicated issues which I should think v/e could discuss^ 
as I have said;; in other waySo 

These are^ of coujrse^ just a few immediate reactions and coi-iments on the very 
interesting speech to which we have listened^ but I think it would be wrong of me to 
seek at this moment to give any final views in relation to ito It is a speech which 
deserves the greatest care and stud-^ . and I hope that it does presage a new attempt 
on the -oaxt of our Soviet colleagues to discuss these serious matters seriously with 
us^ and to let us get dov^ni to discussion of them in depths 

I should like just to take up one small point which our Soviet colleague miade 
(supra^ Po 39 ) when he quoted an English nev/spaper^ The Daily Herald, to us in 
regard to my speech of two days ago. Unfortunately The Daily Herald, havin,-< to rely 
on certain reports^ had its facts wrong in this regard. It had understood that I 
had said that verification of 100 per cent destruction was impossible, hliat I said^ 
of course^ as I am sure out Soviet colleague rem.embers^ is that verification of 100 
per cent destruction would be impossible in the first stage ~- v/hich is a very 
different matter. Now^ I can excuse The Daily Herald for getting it wrongs because 
it had to study the reports it received^ but I find it difficult to excuse m.y Soviet 
colleague for getting it wong because he had the imjiiense pleasure of listening to 
me personally <, and the only assumption .1 can draw is that he may have fallen asleep 
at that particular point in my speecho That^ I would very much regret^ but I would 
suggest that he rely on his ovm hearing and that of his colleagues and,, if he likes <, 
on the verbatim record^ and not necessarily always on The Daily Herald, wliich is not 
a paper which is always absolutely righto So I leave that point there and suggest 
that he sticks to what I .actually said and not to some newspaper report x^liich was not 

strictly correct. 

I a-oologize if I have spoken a little longer than I had intendedo I just wanted 
to deal \7ith those few points immediately^ but I shall^ as I say^ welcom.e the 
opportunity of studying in more detail the uuportant speech which we have heard from 
our Soviet colleague this morning o 
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'ii:. DEAN (United States of iiirierica) s I shall be very brief o I listened 
with the greatest of interest to what our Soviet colleague had to say this morning^ 
but with regard to his suggestion that discussion on paragraph 5(b) should be closed 
todaj^ I subiTiit that that is perhaps premature by at least one plenary meeting o I am 
sure that all representatives v/ill be thrilled to know that I have one fi;jrther 
statement to make on paragraph 5(b) ^ 8ixd in rart I shall want to devote it to a study 
of and^ I believe.^ response to some of the very interesting comjnents made by Mr, Zorin 
today. Other delegations might also have something m.ore to say; and I therefore 
suggest that we should continue and «— I hope — conclude discussion on paragraph 5(b) 
on Wednesday e But there, is one further statement that I should like to make on 
paragraph 5(b) on Wednesday* 

riro LilLL (India) ^o' I also shall speak very briefly. One reason XThy I should 
like to make these remarks today and not at our next meeting is that I wish to say • 
that the delegation of India listened x-ilth great interest to the statements made today 
by the co --Chairmen;, both of whom spoke at some length on very important matters. We 
thought that the response which ^b^. Zorin made to i^iro Dean's statement gave us hope 
that a serious effort to reconcile different points of view and a serious endeavour 
to make progress in the field of genera] ^.d complete disarmament with adequate 
measures of verification and control have now been embarked upon^ ajid we hope that 
our co-Chairmen will come closer together and \^ill endeavouj? to imderstand each 
other *s points of view- on the very important issues which vrere raised in the two 
speeches. 

There is another important matter which I wish to touch upon^, and it arises out 
of document ENDC/55p read together with the United States docujnent of 8 August 
(ENDC/30/Addo2) which set out certain .^jnendraents on transition m.easures. First^ may 
I say that we were glad' that^, in document ENDC/55p the co-Chairmen had been able to 
arrive at a certain measure of agreement and that the brackets on that paje did not 
appear in every single item. That in itself is a measure of progress and we are glad 
to note it. We should like to say that in ou- view the brackets could come off some 
of the other phrases^ and v/e hope that the ^ two co-Chairmen v/ill make every effort ~ 
and indeed we X'/ould urge them to do so --- to reach further compromises on article 4 
of our draft treaty. 
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I believe it was in that connexion that the United States delegation also 
presented its paper on transition measures • We should like to see some changes made 
in that ^aper^ and we should like to suggest them to our United States colleagues o 
In particular, in paragraph 1(c), which now reads '^All militarily signiiicajit States 
had become parties to the treaty", we should like to add the v7ords ''ajid had carried 
out all the undertakings of stage I'^ It is the general view of the delegation of 
India that all militsxily significant States must become parties to the treaty on 
general and complete disarmaraent in stage I and that the m^easuTes of stage I must be 
carried out by all such States o We feel that unless we aim at a provision of this 
character this treaty of ours will be greatly delaj^ed and will not achieve a world- 
•wide character for a long time, and that would not be in the interests of world peace 
and seciJirityo We should like to suggest this addition as being an im.portajat one. 

I should like in this connexion to turn to paragraph 7 of document 1-NDG/55o The 
first sentence under the bracketed portion states that ''Stage I will begin upon the 
entry into force of the Treaty, in accordance" with Article ">> I ^o ^^t think 
that the blank there has reference to the question of adherence to the treaty by 
States, but I should like to mention here at this stage that, at the appropriate time 
the delegation of India will make suggestions regarding adherence to this treaty so 
as to ensnare that the widest possible adherence will be enjoined upon all States in 
the very first stage o That is our view and, as I have said, v/e will make certain 
suggestions to ensure its considerationo I would like to give notice of that view 
at this stage, however, because we feel that stage I measures should not be 
restricted simply to a few States but that the interests of large parts of the world, 
in Asia and elsewhere, should be taken into account and that balanced disarmament 
should be promoted in those parts of the world from the earliest possible stage o 
India is a v^eace-loving country not just in word, and we should like to see in our 
part of the v/orld implementation of a treaty on general and complete disarmcjiient 
from the very beginning o 

riro ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (translation from Russian) i 
I should like to make just two short remarks, the first of which concerns w:iat 
i-iTe Godber said about Tj;.ie Daily Herald o I quoted The Daily Herald as follows a 
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•'If Mr* Godber is right on the issue of the destruction of 
rockets in the ilrst stage of disarmament p the same must apply with 
regard to the destruction of rockets in the second stage o.p^' 
Therefore^ what The Daily Herald I'lrote was that MTo Godber was saying that destruction 
is not possible in stage I, But The Daily Herald said that if this is impossible in 
stage I5 then it is just as impossible in stage IIo Therefore, in my opinion,. The 
Daily Herald correctly perceived the gist of Mr. Godber ^s positiono I am very glad 
that The Daily Herald criticizes }%?. Godber ^s position and clearly understands the 
gist of ito Here our criticism coincides with that of The Daily Herald o 

ivfy- second remark is on the question of when we should conclude our discussions 
of item (0)0 Of course^ I have no grounds for objecting to i^jTo Dean^s giving further 
explanations on these questions on Wednesday and availing himself of the opportunity 
to answer certain points made by me today. Therefore I have no objectiono But it 
seems to me that in order to organize our work better we might perhaps agree this 
morning that all the delegations which wish to submit additions ^ amendments or 
proposals concerning item, (b) should do so by Wednesday. Then on Wednesday we will 
have completed the whole process of discussing paragraph 5(b) and we could then pass 
on to item 5(c) 

If the representative of the United States has no objections^ perhaps we might 
decide accordingly^ that by Wednesday 15 August all the delegations should submit 
any amendments or proposals they may have bearing on the draft articles covered by 
paragraph 5(b) « 

^g^ DEAN (United States of America) ^o T'Ir. Zorin-^s suggestion is quite 
acceptable to uSo 

I-iro GODBER (United Kingdom) t The representative of the Soviet Union is 
obviously very interested in The Daily Herald , and I note that fact with interest. 
I wondered therefore vrhether he would like to arrange for The Daily Herald to be 
made freely available to his countrymen in the Soviet Union^ because at present it 
is not allowed to be sold publicly there o I suggest that he might like to take that 
up. 
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The Conference decided to issue the follov;in^> commianique s 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation CoMTiittee on Disarmament 

today held its sixty-eighth plenary meeting at the Palais des Nations^ 

Geneva J ujader the chairmanship of the representative of Brazil, 

•^Statements were made by the representatives of Bulgaria^ the 

United States <, the Soviet Union^ the United Kingdom and India. 

■The next plenary meeting of the Conference^ which will be devoted 

to the consideration of the question of a nuclear test ban treaty^ will 

be held on Tuesday^ 14 August 1962;^ at 10 aomo^' 

The meeting rose at lol5 porno 



